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for the heavy requirements of the cane, and there the plantations
are more or less confined to the low-lying margins of the rivers.
In these states the methods of cultivation, and especially of
extraction of the sugar from the cane, are said to be of the most
primitive. The industry is split up into a number of separate
small undertakings, each producing raw sugar by means of quite
obsolete plant. Small progress has as yet been made towards
the organization of the industry round properly equipped works.
It is not difficult to understand how the fazendeiros, as the
plantation owners are called, feel the competition of sugar
produced in vast quantities at a minimum cost per unit in Cuba
and other parts of the world. The remedy for trouble of this
kind that is most popular in Brazil is high protection. To some
extent this is effective, for the Brazilian market is a very large
one and is capable of absorbing much, but by no means all, of
the product; in another way it is disastrous because it simply
stereotypes the existing methods and discourages the introduction
of such improvements as alone are capable of putting the industry
on a sound footing. Further south in the States of Rio de
Janeiro, Minas Geraes, and Sao Paulo there is more appreciation
of scientific and economical methods in the sugar industry, as is
only to be expected in a part of Brazil where manufacturing in-
dustries have recently made great strides ; but the areas suited
to sugar-cane here are much more limited than in the north-east.

After Brazil the most important sugar-producing country in
South America is Peru. In that country sugar is grown extensively
in the irrigated valleys of the streams that traverse the dry coastal
plain after descending from the high Andes, of which those of
the Chicama (north of Tnijillo) and of the Lambayeque and the
Santa Catalina (near Pimentel) lead in production. As the
population of Peru is much smaller than that of Brazil, about
7 millions against 45 millions, there is a larger surplus for
exportation out of a smaller annual production ; in fact, Peru is
the greatest exporter of sugar among South American countries,
most of the trade being with Chile, which produces only negligible
quantities, entirely in the province of Tacna, belonging geo-
graphically, as it formerly did politically,1 to the Peruvian coastal
region. The tendency in the Peruvian valleys is for sugar-
production to be conducted on fairly large estates, and to be
concentrated for physical reasons in comparatively small areas.
Thus advantage can be taken of the economies of large-scale
enterprise utilizing modern methods and machinery. The
expansion of the industry is closely linked with the extension of

1 Under an agreement made "between Chile and Peru in 1929 the
northern part of this province has reverted to Peru.